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[No. 69] 


REPORT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF 


MILITARY MANPOWER 
JUNE 15, 1960. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington. D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHarrman: The attached report, together with its con- 
clusions and recommendations, was approved by the members of the 
subcommittee on June 14, 1960, 

Therefore, in accordance with the direction of the subcommittee, the 
report. is submitted to you for approval and such other action as you 
may deem appropriate. , 

Respectfully submitted. 

MELVIN Price, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower. 


GENESIS OF THE INQUIRY 


Our Nation, except for a 17-month period between March 1947 and 
June 1948, has had a draft law in continuous effect since 1940. 

The 1948 Draft Act, which was then known as the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, is now known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

The induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act were scheduled to expire on July 1, 1959. However, the 
House, recognizing the vital importance of maintaining an adequate 
Defense Establishment and the necessity for a continuation of the in- 
duction provisions of the law, saw fit, on February 5, 1959, to vote 
an extension of its prov isions to July 1, 1963. 

Subsequently, the Senate also took favorable action on this legis- 
lation and the proposed extension of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act was enacted into law as Public Law 4 of the 86th 
Congress. 

During public hearings conducted by the House Committee on 
Armed Services on the proposed extension of the induction provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, the committee 
became aware of various objections to its continuation. These objec- 
tions, reduced to their simplest form, reflected an opinion that the 
manpower resources of the armed services were not being properly 
utilized. 

This assertion was used as one of the principal objections to a con- 
tinuation of induction, since it was claimed that the proper utilization 
of manpower would result in significant and substantial savings in 
manpower, which would in turn “permit the manning of our Defense 
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Establishment on a purely voluntary basis, thus precluding any 
necessity for “induction.” ’ 

As a consequence of these assertions, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee recommended that the Committee on Armed 
Services approve a resolution establishing a special subcommittee 
to inquire into the utilization of manpower by the Department of 
Defense. 

The resolution, approved by the full Committee on February 3 


~ 0 9 
1959, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That there be appointed a special subcommittee to study the utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the Department of Defense, the size and membership of 
said committee to be determined by the chairman of the full committee. The 
members to be chosen from the majority shall be selected by the chairman and 
those from the minority shall be appointed by the chairman upon the recom- 
mendation of the ranking minority member of the full committee: Be it further 

Resolved, That said subcommittee shall have jurisdiction to make inquiry of 
all phases of defense manpower utilization, including but not limited to, military 
and civilian personnel, tables of organization, the utilization of technically 
trained personnel in technical positions, the extent to which military personnel 
are assigned to civilian-type duties, the utilization of military personnel to pro- 
vide personal services to other military personnel, a determination as to whether 
additional combat organizations may be created by more efficient utilization 
and without increasing the total strength of the military forces, and such other 
matters as may be pertinent to any of the foregoing: Be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittee shall meet at such times as may be designated 
by the chairman thereof: Be it further 

Resolved, That upon the completion of its study and the filing of a report to 
the full committee, said subcommittee shall be dissolved. 


JURISDICTION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Under the terms of the charter granted the subcommittee, it is 
evident that the subcommittee was given the broadest possible auth- 
ority to pursue its inquiry into every aspect of manpower administra- 
tion and utilization. Thus, by the terms of its charter, there were no 
limitations placed on the scope of the subcommittee’s projected in- 
quiry into this subject. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


In an effort to resolve the direction and objectives of its proposed 
inquiry the subeommittee, at its initial organizational meeting, dis- 
cussed various problems confronting the subcommittee. 

Among other things, the subcommittee recognized the tremendous 
complexity and magnitude of the subject matter of its inquiry. It 
also realized that it, necessarily, was limited in the amount of time 
and staff study that could be devoted to this inquiry. 

Another somewhat related consideration was the general question of 
congressional jurisdiction. Inasmuch as there exists an established 
subcommittee within the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
which is primarily concerned with the utilization of civilian man- 
power in the Federal Government, it was apparent to the subcom- 
mittee that it should properly exclude from its inquiry, whenever 
possible and practicable, any inquiry into this specific area of man- 
power utilization. 

The subcommittee was also aware of the diverse and positive views 
maintained by many Members of Congress on the subject of military 
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manpower utilization and, therefore, were of the opinion that the 
subcommittee should attempt to avail itself of these opinions. Ac- 
cordingly, the subcommittee issued a written invitation to every 
Member of the House to appear before the subcommittee for the 
purpose of assisting in the development of the proposed inquiry. 

It is worthwhile to note that many Members of the House acknowl- 
edged this invitation, expressing their wholehearted approval of the 
subecommittee’s efforts, and 12 Members of the House utilized the 
opportunity to provide the subcommittee with their views and rec- 
ommendations on the subject matter of the proposed inquiry. 

Finally, the subcommittee decided that, since its inquiry was, in one 
manner or another, of particular interest to every segment of our 
society, It would entertain the views and recommendations of any re- 
sponsible individual or group of individuals who wished to be heard 
on this subject. 

Pusric Hearings 


Public hearings were initiated by the subcommittee on the 12th of 
May 1959, with Members of the House being scheduled as the first 
series of witnesses to appear before the subcommittee. After hearing 
from Members of Congress, the subcommittee received testimony from 
many other sources, including representatives from the fields of higher 
education, organized labor, and private industry. 

Following this testimony the subcommittee then proceeded to re- 
ceive testimony from representatives of the Department of Defense 
and the individual service departments. In the case of this latter tes- 
timony, departmental witnesses attempted to provide the subcommit- 
tee with a comprehensive review of manpower administration and 
utilization within their respective departments. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SUBCOMM ITTEE OpsECTIVES 


On the basis of these early hearings conducted by the subcommittee, 
it became evident that the efforts of the subcommittee would be ren- 
dered more productive if the inquiry were channeled into areas in 
which there appeared to be the greatest likelihood of malutilization of 
manpower. 

Accordingly, the members of the subcommittee concentrated their 
attention on the utilization of manpower in the so-called support and 
training forces of the armed services. 

These support and training forces are made up of individuals as- 
signed functions which are not of a combatant or operational nature. 
Thus, under the general terms of this definition, the subcommittee di- 
rected its principal attention toward approximately 40 percent of the 
military manpower in the armed services. This action of the subeom- 
mittee was predicated on the realization that if any genuine reduction 
or saving in military manpower was to be accomplished, without a cor- 
responding reduction in actual combatant capability, it would perforce 
come from the area of noncombatant-type manpower. 


Score oF Tus Rerorr 


Although the subcommittee directed its principal attention to the 
utilization of personnel in support-type billets, it nonetheless made an 
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intensive effort at conducting a comprehensive review of the total 
manpower problem. ‘This effort can perhaps best be illustrated by a 
review of the material developed by the subcommittee in connection 
with its printed public hearings. These printed hearings reflect. tes- 
timony received by the subcommittee in 14 separate sessions from 
more than 50 witnesses. Also included in these hearings, as an ap- 
pendix thereto, are various studies and materials utilized by the sub- 
committee in its effort to intelligently assess the problem during its 
eight additional executive sessions. 

Inasmuch as this report of the subcommittee will, for the most part, 
confine itself to those areas which, in the opimion of the subcommittee, 
require corrective action, it is strongly recommended that, if a com- 
plete review of Department of Defense manpower practices is de- 
sired, this report be supplemented by a review of the material con- 
tained in the printed hearings. 


DepARTMENT OF DEFENSE Ponicy on Urimizarion or Minirary AND 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The Secretary of Defense in a directive dated August 20, 1954, No. 
1100.4, has established broad policy for the armed services in respect 
to the “Preparation, Evaluation, and Administration of Manpower 
Programs.” 

Included in this directive as paragraph IV is a policy statement on 
personnel utilization of particular interest to the subcommittee. The 
pertinent portion of this paragraph is quoted below as follows: 

Civilian personnel will be used in positions which do not require military 
incumbents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat 
readiness ; which do not require a military background for successful perform- 
ance of the duties involved; and which do not entail unsual hours not normally 
associated or compatible with civilian employment. 

The subcommittee’s interest in this particular policy statement on 
personnel utilization stems from the fact that numerous allegations 
had been brought to the attention of the subcommittee that this policy 
was not in fact being properly observed by the individual service 
departments since military personnel were being assigned to billets 
or functions which could and should be filled by civilian personnel. 

It was apparent to the subcommittee that, if these allegations were 
true, military manpower savings could be achieved. 

The subcommittee then requested the individual service departments 
to investigate approximately 100 cases which, in one manner or an- 
other, appeared to be a violation of this policy directive, 

The reports received from the Department of Defense and the 
individual services on these cases were complete and, in the opinion of 
the subcommittee, candid and forthright. Although many of these 
vases contained allegations which could not be proven, many did, 
nevertheless, reflect numerous instances in which this policy was 
apparently not being properly observed. The reports indicated that, 
in a number of instances, military personnel were being utilized in 
positions which could, within the terms of the DOD directive, be 
filled by civilians. 

Illustrative of these findings, which were made by the departments 
themselves, are the following selected examples: 
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ARMY 


1. At Fort Hamilton, N.Y., 13 enlisted personnel were assigned to 
duties at the officer open mess in excess of allowance and contrary to 
DOD and Army policy. The Army advised that this local situation 
has now been corrected, although it was acknowledged that the con- 
dition has existed at other places (hearings, p. 5611). 

2, At Fort Lewis, Wash., an indeterminate number of enlisted 
personnel had been assigned to replace civilian personnel in the per- 
formance of installation support functions because of budgetary 
considerations (hearings, p. 5621). 

Allegation 

It was charged that military personnel are being used to replace civilians at 
Fort Lewis, Wash. There are approximately 2,000 military personnel at this 
installation. One thousand are assigned to the post operating unit, while the 
remaining 1,000 are understood to have been taken from combat units and 
utilized in housekeeping jobs. Many of these positions were formerly filled by 
civilians. In addition, there are many others which should be filled by civilians. 
The replacement in recent months of civilian employees doing telephone instal- 
lation is a specific example of this problem. The 21 civilians doing this work 
were separated and soldiers put in their places. 

Army reply 

Investigation has revealed that as a result of insufficient funds with which 
to support high priority missions, Fort Lewis has found it necessary to use 
military personnel, especially those who have been temporarily placed in non- 
combat field-duty status, in the performance of installation support functions. 
To the maixmum extent possible, these men have been assigned duties Closely 
related to their military occupational speciality. 

As an example, military personnel assigned to maintenance of the post com- 
munications system were drawn from a signal battalion. It is considered that 
such assignments provide valuable on-the-job training without detracting from 
combat readiness of the units involved. 

The total number of civilian employees actually separated in the third and 
fourth quarters of fiscal year 1959, in activities to which military personnel 
were assigned, was 35. Of these, 26 were in post ordnance supply, 8 were in 
telephone activities at post signal, and 1 was in automotive maintenance. 


NAVY 


1. At naval stations located at Inyokern, Calif., Patuxent, Md., and 
Norfolk, Va., the Navy had eliminated 177 civilian billets at com- 
missary stores located at these stations, and advised that it intended to 
fill these billets with enlisted military personnel. The Navy advised 
that this action was necessitated by a combination of budgetary con- 
siderations and the necessity for providing additional shore billets so 
as to enable some enlisted seagoing personnel to be rotated to periods 
of shore duty (hearings, pp. 5566, 5575-5577). The Navy further ad- 
vised that enlisted personnel allowances of Navy exchanges were re- 
duced by 177 to compensate for the increase in commissary store 
allowances (case file A—54(1)). ; 

2. At the Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., the Navy 
discovered an instance of “dual staffing”; that is, a military officer and 
civilian were performing the same supervisory function. The Navy 
then eliminated the civilian billet “because the mission of the depot is 
considered primarily of a military nature” (case file A-54(2) ). 
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AIR FORCE 


1. The Air Force utilizes enlisted personnel to maintain golf courses 
and apparently also had used enlisted personnel to construct. golf 
courses (hearings, p. 5588). Department of Air Force witnesses, in 
speaking of a golf course project at Offutt Air Force Base, have ad- 
vised the subcommittee that “it would not be unusual to find a repeti- 
tion of the arrangement elsewhere” (hearings, p. 5597). 

2. The Air Force in commenting upon a series of allegations which 
involved the replacement of civilian personnel with military per- 
sonnel stated that, “In achieving a civilian cut, essential but noncriti- 
‘al jobs performed by civilians are sought out. However, the non- 
critical jobs may be more essential than some of those performed by 
the military. In these situations the Air Force has no alternative but 
to utilize military personnel which are performing less essential tasks 
to perform jobs held by civilians.” Therefore, it is evident to the 
subcommittee that military personnel are often used in civilian-type 
jobs because of purely budgetary reasons (hearings, p. 5625). 


SUBCOMMITTEE VIEWS ON DEPARTMENTAL Ponticy CoNnTAINED IN DOD 
Directive No. 1100.4 


The subcommittee was particularly interested in the implementation 
of the stated departmental policy which precluded the use of mili- 
tary personnel in the performance of work that could, within the 
critera established in the directive, be done by civilian personnel. 

It was apparent to the subcommittee that if this policy were rigidly 
observed by the individual service departments, a substantial area of 
criticism of the utilization of military manpower by the armed services 
would be eliminated. 

A representative of the Department of Defense, in testifying on the 
implementation of this policy by the services, pointed out that since 
its adoption in 1954 approximately 65,000 spaces occupied by military 
personnel have been filled by civilian personnel. However, the sub- 
committee understands that practically all of this change occurred 
during the period 1955 to 1958. Since that time there has been 
relatively little improvement in this situation since the military de- 
partments have apparently persuaded the Department of Defense 
that further aggressive implementation of this policy would weaken 
the rotation base for military personnel (hearings, p. 5620). 


Tue Rorarion PropteM 


In the course of its inquiry on military manpower utilization the 
subcommittee discovered numerous instances in which military per- 
sonnel were being utilized in billets which, under the criteria of DOD 
Directive 1100.4, apparently should have been filled by civilian per- 
sonnel. In almost every such instance the services acknowledged what 
appeared to be a conflict with stated Department of Defense policy 
but usually justified the exception on the basis of budgetary or rota- 


1In this connection, the subcommittee is of the opinion that the minor construction 
authority contained in sec. 408, Public Law 968, S4th Cong., did not contemplate its 
utilization as authority for the construction of projects such as golf courses. This opinion 
apparently is shared by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations (hearings, p. 5599). 
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tional necessity. It was pointed out that a number of billets of this 
type were necessarily reserved for military personnel in continental 
United States so as to permit enlisted personnel serving overseas an 
opportunity to spend a reasonable period of their total service in con- 
tinental United States. 

The subcommittee then attempted to ascertain the number and type 
of military personnel who were included within this general excep- 
tion to DOD policy necessitated by this problem of rotation. This 
information was supplied by the Department of Defense in a report 
which appears in the appendix to the printed hearings as appendix 
D, page 5696. 

The material supplied by the Department of Defense, unfortu- 
nately, for a variety of reasons explained in the Defense report, does 
not lend itself to use as a standard for determining whether or not 
the individual services are in fact assigning an excessive number of 
military personnel to such billets because of rotation requirements. 

However, the Defense report does point up a marked difference 
between the services in the number of personnel required to provide 
a so-called adequate rotation base for billets of this type. Thus, the 
Army advises that it requires a minimum of 60 personnel in CONUS 
to 40 overseas, or a ratio of 1% to 1. The Air Force indicates its 
requirement as two in CONUS for each person overseas or a ratio of 
2 to 1. The Marine Corps maintains that its rotation base require- 
ments reflect a ratio of 24% to 1. Finally, the figures supplied by the 
Navy indicate that 32,154 personnel billets are required to provide a 
rotation base for 116,846 personnel at sea, or a remarkably low rota- 
tion ratio of less than 14 to 1. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee that, notwithstanding cer- 
tain operational differences among the services, there exists no over- 
riding reason why the rotation ratios maintained by the individual 
services should vary so widely. 

Therefore, the subcommittee is of the opinion that vigorous pur- 
suance of the avowed Defense policy to avoid, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, the use of military personnel in civilian type billets, 
would also require a continued and intensive effort to reduce the size 
of the rotation base and thereby eliminate, wherever possible, those 
situations in which military personnel now occupy civilian type bil- 
lets solely because of th requirements of the rotation base. 

It is also the subcommittee’s opinion that since there exists an 
obviously wide variance in the rotation ratios of the individual serv- 
ices it is reasonable to conclude that in those instances in which the 
rotation ratios appear excessive, significant numbers of military per- 
sonnel may be filling civilian type billets solely because of a loosely 
administered rotation policy. , 


Repuction or Oversea Tours 


Endeavoring to explore the various possibilities for reducing the 
number of military personnel in the support forces, the subcommittee 
recognized that potential savings could be made by reducing the sup- 
port requirements generated by dependents overseas. 

The Department had advised that at the present time military 
personnel stationed overseas are accompanied by approximately 
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550,000 dependents (hearings, p. 5562). The presence of these de- 
pendents requires the establishment of various facilities such as com- 
missaries, hospitals, schools, recreational facilities and related support 
facilities. Therefore, the subcommittee considered a proposal that 
there be a reduction in oversea tours for military personnel to periods 
of 6 months and at the same prohibiting dependents from joining 
their military sponsors while located overseas. 

This proposal was the object of a study made by the Department 
of Defense in connection with the subcommittee’s interest in this mat- 
ter and results of the studies are reflected in appendix E of the sub- 
committee’s hearings. 

Briefly, the Department of Defense pointed out that this drastic 
revision of personnel policy would undoubtedly reduce the require- 
ments for support personnel overseas. However, the reduction in the 
period of tour overseas would result in significant disadvantages 
which far outweight any possible economy that would otherwise re- 
sult. For example, the Department pointed out that this reduction in 
the length of oversea tours would automatically generate a require- 
ment for more frequent movement of one-third of all defense per- 
sonnel with a consequent increase in travel and transportation costs. 
It would— 

(a) At least triple the direct movements to and from overseas 
to support 6-month tours. 

(5) Increase pipeline of personnel in transit and on preembar- 
kation or post-foreign-duty leave, thus necessitating additional 
numbers to compensate for lost man-years. 

(c) Accelerate the inevitable chain reaction set up when trans- 
fers are made. Personnel turnover, promotion, required school- 
ing at specified career points, skill imbalances, differing skill 
requirements, United States and overseas, and the necessity to 
keep priority units fully manned with qualified personnel gener- 
ate a series of transfers from the reassignment of one man. 
Reynolds Metals Co. has estimated that seven additional moves 
result from the transfer of one key man in their organization. 
No less severe reaction is believed to occur in the military. 

(d) Create two moves within 1 year for dependents of per- 
sonnel sent overseas: one to their home of record or selected point 
to await return of the sponsor, and the second to rejoin the spon- 
sor at his new station when he returns from overseas. This would 
entail payment of two dislocation allowances, and two movements 
of household goods, at a total cost which could be greater than 
that incurred by sending the dependents overseas for 3 years, to 
say nothing of the personal inconvenience to those affected. 

The Department of Defense also advised that: 

(a) A previous study of the problem revealed that a tour 
reduction to 24 months for 485,000 personnel then stationed in 
°6-month areas would have added 107,000 to the annual military 
«uvements in direct support of oversea commitments and would 
have increased the personnel pipeline by 4,365 man-years. 

(6) At present, career military personnel may expect to spend 
about one-third of their total service overseas. This is normally 
planned as 3 or 4 tours, including one hardship tour of 18-24 
months in relatively undesirable areas without their families, and 
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additional longer tours in more desirable areas accompanied by 
their families, They may also expect to move within the United 
States to meet changing military requirements and occasionally 
for professional schooling and advancement. 

(c) The effect of sharply accelerated rotation on the opera- 
tional readiness of the forces deployed overseas can be only par- 
tially appreciated by envisioning combat units whose senior mem- 
ber—oflicer or enlisted—had been on the job less than 6 months. 
The capability of such units to provide even minimum defense 
would be questionable. Noncombat units and personnel, plan- 
ning staffs, joint and combined operations, intelligence activities, 
procurement and logistical functions in foreign countries all re- 
quire a break-in period of such duration that the present. tours 
of duty are under constant scrutiny to devise means of reducing 
the nonproductive time resulting from turnover. Increased con- 
tinuity of duty can be provided by relatively long tours, but only 
at the cost of providing acceptable patterns of American living 
which will retain personnel in the military service long enough 
to benefit from their training and experience. 

For the foregoing reasons the subcommittee is of the opinion that 
no advantage would accrue as a consequence of any reduction in over- 
sea tours of duty for military personnel; nor would a prohibition 
against dependent travel be justified. 


ENLISTED AIDES TO SENIOR OFFICERS 


Another area of personnel utilization which received considerable 
attention from the subcommittee involved the utilization of enlisted 
personnel as aides to senior officers. This area of subcommittee in- 
terest appeared to involve relatively few military personnel since there 
are only a total of 2,100 enlisted personnel in all the service depart- 
ments authorized for assignment to these duties. 

Representatives of the individual services emphasized that, to the 
best of their knowledge, no enlisted personnel were assigned these 
duties in excess of these authorized allowances. However, the sub- 
committee is of the conviction that a substantially larger group of 
enlisted personnel are performing such functions regardless of the 
official authorization tables. 

In addition to an expressed concern over the possibility of enlisted 
personnel performing duties as aides to senior officers in excess of 
allowances, the members of the subcommittee questioned the propriety 
of enlisted personnel performing duties which, in many instances, 
appear to be solely performed for the personal convenience of the 
individual officer and his family without any relation to the officer’s 
military responsibilities. 

These practices appeared particularly questionable in view of the 
provisions of sections 3639 and 8639 of title 10, United States Code, 
which apply to the Army and Air Force and state categorically that 
“no officer * * * may use an enlisted member * * * as a servant.” 
(See hearings, p. 5231.) Section 7579 of title 10, United States Code, 
provides, in the case of the Navy, restrictive language relating to the 
assignment of enlisted members to duty in a service capacity in offi- 
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cers’ messes and public quarters and requires that such assignment 
be predicated on the Secretary’s finding that this use of such members 
is desirable for military reasons. 

The subcommittee discovered that notwithstanding the statutory 
prohibitions against the use of enlisted personnel as servants there 
existed no regulation within the Department of Defense which in- 
terpreted the application of this prohibition in respect to the most 
likely area of possible violation, that is, the use of enlisted aides by 
senior oflicers. 

Because of this vacuum in service regulations and the subcommit- 
tee’s demonstrated concern over alleged abuses in this area of per- 
sonnel utilization, the Secretary of Defense has issued DOD Directive 
No. 1315.9, dated February 2, 1960. This directive is calculated to 
proscribe the use of enlisted aides for any purpose other than that 
related to the officer’s official responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, an examination of this directive, which appears on 
pages 5718 and 5719 of the printed hearings, will show that the lan- 
guage used in the directive is of the most general nature and can be in- 
terpreted to permit a continuation of the type of duties which the sub- 
committee considers in conflict with existing law. For example, the 
directive provides that “Under such regulations as the Secretaries of 
the military departments prescribe, enlisted personnel on the per- 
sonal staffs of general and flag officers, and certain other senior officers 
who are in command positions, may be utilized for— 

(1) Providing essential services to such officers in the field 
and aboard ship. 

(2) Duty in their quarters to assist these officers in the dis- 
charge of their official responsibilities to include assistance in the 
care of the quarters. 

The language contained in subparagraph 2, above appears to restrict 
the use of enlisted personnel to those duties which are within the mili- 
tary responsibility of the officer to which assigned. However, inas- 
much as the language goes on to permit the use of these enlisted per- 
sonnel to care for quarters, it does lend itself to permitting a continu- 
ation of the abuses previously mentioned. 

Another important omission in the directive is its failure to address 
itself in any way to the possibility that enlisted personnel might be 
used to perform these functions notwithstanding the fact that they 
were neither authorized for the particular senior officer nor officially 
assigned to such duties. 

Subject to the foregoing reservations the subcommittee considers 
the departmental directive a constructive step toward the elimina- 
tion of this area of manpower abuse. The subcommittee wishes to 
emphasize most strongly that if the apparent intent of the depart- 
mental directive is properly implemented by the individual service 
departments it will, for the most part, result in accomplishing the 
objectives of this subcommittee. However, if these objectives are not 
accomplished, the subcommittee is of the opinion that definite legis- 
lative prohibitions in this area shou'd be enacted by the Congress to 
prevent the assignment of enlisted aides to senior officers except for 
service aboard ship or with the operating forces in the field. 
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Miuitary PersONNEL IN COMMISSARIES 


The subcommittee’s interest in the use of military personnel in 
commissaries can best be illustrated by first citing four questions sub- 


mitted to the Department of Defense, together with the response pro- 
vided. 


(1) What és the total number of enlisted personnel by service, assigned 
and performing duty at sales commissaries ? 





| 
| 


Total Army ! Navy ? | Air Force $ Marine 

Corps # 
; —| r —_— 
United States. ...... ; 4, 058 62 1, 326 1, 850 | 220 
Overseas mk : 1,279 443 315 521 0 
i 5, 337 1, 105 1, 641 2, 371 220 


! As of Dec. 31, 1958. 
2 As of Mar. 31, 1959. 
3 As of Apr. 30, 1959 (excludes accountants, supervisors, and other clerical personnel) 
4 As of July 2, 1959. 


(17) What is the total number of enlisted personnel, by service, as- 
signed on the rolls elsewhere but actually performing duty 
or on detail at sales commissaries? 

Personnel awaiting assignment between duty stations, awaiting 
school convening dates, awaiting discharge or in a transient status 
are sometimes used in commissaries to prevent loss of utilization of 
available military manpower. For example, as of March 31, 1959, 
258 transient personnel were being so utilized by the Navy. During 
the last quarter of calendar year 1958, the man-hour equivalent of 
729 such Army transient personnel was used in commissary sales 
store operations. 

(/17) Are there any functions now he ing performe d by enlisted per- 
sonnel in sdles commissaries that could not be performed by 
civilian employees? 

Over 9,000 civilians are now employed in sales commissaries, world- 
wide. Many of these civilians perform functions similar to those 
performed by enlisted personnel assigned to commissaries. Because 
of the military requirement overseas for enlisted personnel and the 
need for a rotation base in the United States to support this require- 
ment additional civilians are not utilized, although civilians—if quali- 
fied and available—are able to perform the functions involved. 


(1V) What tis your justification for utilizing this number of enlisted 
personnel on duty in sales commissaries when men are needed 
in military units? 

In remote and undesirable duty locations neither United States 
civilians nor qualified foreign nationals are available for hire so that 
enlisted personnel must be utilized. A rotation base must be provided 
in the United States to meet this requirement. Also, the requirement 
to maintain a rotation base for troop ration breakdown and issue 
personnel under field conditions in oversea areas, and for personnel 
serving in commissary ratings afloat, also dictates that military 
personnel, who cannot be absorbed within similar organizations in 
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the CONUS, be utilized in commissary sales store operations in the 
performance of duties in or allied closely to their primary military 
occupational specialty. 

Military personnel in casual or transient status or who are admin- 
istratively assigned to a command for separation or reassignment 
processing have been used in commissary sales stores to prevent loss 
of utilization of available military manpower. 

On the basis of the concern expressed by the subcommittee, that an 
excessively large number of military personnel were being used in 
this type of support activity, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M.P. & R.) agreed to review the military manpower requirements of 
this program. 

Subsequently, the Department of Defense agreed that military man- 
power savings could be achieved in this area and accordingly issued 
a Departmental Directive, No. 1315.10 (app. 1, p. 5719 of hearings) 
which should ultimately reduce the total number of military person- 
nel assigned to commissaries to an estimated 2,800 military personnel 
when fully implemented. The Department further advised that the 
target date for full implementation is established as June 50, 1962. 

The subcommittee feels that the manpower savings of approximately 
2,500 enlisted personnel is directly attributable to its interest in this 
area. 

Minirary PersonNeL IN EXCHANGES 


A Department of Defense policy was issued in August 1955 pertain- 
ing to the use of military personnel in exchanges throughout the 
world. 

This policy provides that— 

No enlisted personnel may be assigned to exchange operations except— 

(a) In remote locations where qualified civilians are not available or 
not permitted. 

(b) In grocery sections at activities where no commissary stores are 
available. 

(c) In ship’s stores afloat. 

(d) Upon approval by the Secretary of the respective military depart- 
ments, where enlisted personnel are required for purposes of rotation and 
training. 

All of the military departments apparently have carried out these 
policies. In this connection the ASD (M.P. & R.) conducted a special 
review of ship-to-shore rotation requirements of the Navy in the skills 
used in exchanges aboard ship and concluded that the present rotation 
requirement in Navy was justified. In the implementation of the 
policy, Navy has reduced enlisted personnel by approximately 70 
percent. Currently, the number of enlisted personnel assigned full 
time is approximately 1 percent of total exchange manning in Army 
and Air Force and 3 percent in Navy. The Department of Defense 
advises that the larger perentnice of manning in Navy is justified 
on the basis of carefully controlled ship-to-shore rotation require- 
ments. 
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Staffing of service exchanges worldwide 





Service | Date Enlisted Civilians 
| personnel | 


Army..-- : mae x Mar. 18, 1959 558 44, 449 


Navy-- : _..| June 31, 1960 | 566 16, 608 
1 ia mae ania : | Dec. 31, 1959 66 | 23, 648 
Total_.-_. eee Ree fF x , ee Pa eal pee 1, 190 84, 705 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve) is the principal staff assistant to the Sec retary of Defense for 
manpower, personnel, and related matters. Within these areas he is 
primarily responsible for recommending policy, developing systems 
and standards, and reviewing and evalu: iting manpower plans and 
programs. 

In order to assist the Assistant Sec retary of Defense (M.P. & R.) to 
discharge this responsibility he is assisted by staff offices broken down 
into the followi ing principal activities: 

1. Manpower requirements and utilization. 
2. Manpower supply. 

3. Personnel policy. 

4. Industrial relations. 

5. Security policy. 

6. Armed Forces information and education. 

The Office of Manpower Requirements and Utilization provides the 
staff assistance to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for the broad 
areas of Manpower requirements and personnel utilization, both for 
military and civilian personnel. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the principal military advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense. With respect to manpower, they advise the 
military departments, among other things, of the operating force strue- 
ture and the recommended end strengths to be used in developing 
strategic and logistic plans in supporting resources programs. 

The guidelines for developing manpower programs are furnished to 
the military departments by the Secretary of Defense, based on reec- 
ommendations of the Secretaries of the military departments and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Actual manpower ceilings, military and civilian, for the military 
services are established by the Secretary of Defense, after appropriate 
discussion with the Armed Forces Policy Council. Included within 
the military Tanpower ¢ ceilings are the personnel spaces necessary to 
support JCS recommended force structures as approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

In connection with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) 
responsibility for manpower, personnel policy, and the development 
of manpower ceilings, that Office has developed an administrative con- 
trol whereby it can be kept informed of changing requirements for 
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manpower. This administrative control is called the personnel ledger 
system. ‘The system provides for annual and quarterly personnel 
ledgers from the military services which highlight significant. man- 
power adjustments planned during the reported period. The ledger 
indicates personnel savings, new missions taken on by the services, and 
progress on important personnel en aeons The manpower resources 
reflected in this personnel ledger include officers, enlisted personnel, 
direct-hire civilians, graded civilians, and indigenous personnel hired 
abroad by the individual service departments. This latter category 1s 
also referred to as contract employees. 

The personnel ledger system is therefore an excellent and valuable 
management tool whereby the Secretary of Defense is kept apprised of 
current and future manpower requirements. 

However, conspicuously absent from this ledger system is any in- 
formation concerning the manpower resources utilized by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the form of contractual services. 

It is difficult for the subcommittee to understand why at least some 
portion of this manpower resource is not reflected in this ledger system 
since, in any event, it represents a significant addition to the manpower 
resources available and utilized by the departments to accomplish their 
assigned military missions. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The Department of the Air Force estimated that during fiscal year 
1960 it would expend in excess of $2 billion on contractual services in- 
volving an estimated 242,585 man-years of services (hearings, p. 5715). 
Admittedly, a large part of this expenditure is involved in the pro- 
curement of end products which may, for the most part, defy any 
effort at assessing the extent of manpower involved. However, there 
are many functional services which do lend themselves to an analysis 
of the manpower involved. 

Some of these services include: 

1. Real property maintenance. 

2. Food service operations. 

3. Maintenance of equipment. 

4. Contractually operated installations. 

5. Technical service contracts, schools, ete. 

6. Aircraft refueling. 

7. Maintenance and operation of DEW line. 
8. Custodial services. 
(See hearings, pp. 5376-5381.) 

Thus, since many of these functional areas include services which 
theoretically could be performed by inhouse personnel (military and 
civilian personel), it becomes immediately apparent that to the ex- 
tent these service requirements are contracted out there is a direct 
and corresponding reduction in the number of military or civilian 
personnel required by the departments to accomplish their assigned 
missions. Inevitably, therefore, the manpower ceilings of the depart- 
ments are directly affected by the practice of contracting out. 

The Defense Department advises that it does not consider con- 
tractor’s employees as a manpower resource comparable to Federal 
employees, and therefore no apparent effort has been made by the As- 
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sistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) to measure or control the 
use of this manpower resource by the service departments. 

The failure of the ASD (M.P. & R.) to control this vital and in- 
creasingly important manpower resource is apparent upon examina- 
tion of the budget procedures involved. Most contractual services are 
paid for from “Operation and maintenance” appropriations. Neither 
the workload nor the costs involved in payments from these appro- 
priations are reviewed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M.P.&R.). 

The subcommittee was, of course, interested in studying the total 
manpower picture and, therefore, requested the Department of De- 
fense to provide it with information concerning the specific func- 
tional areas in which the departments resorted to contracting out and 
the manpower involved. The report submitted by the Department 
is carried as appendix F in the printed hearings and reflects the in- 
ability of the Department to provide this information without a 
lengthy and costly administrative effort. 

The Department of Defense points out that it recognizes the man- 
power implications of contractual services, particularly as they could 
affect personnel ceilings. However, it adds that the armed services 
are instructed not to circumvent personnel ceilings through the use 
of contract services. Therefore, it appears that the Department of 
Defense relies on this general policy statement plus the financial pres- 
sures of executive management to insure the economic utilization of 
manpower in the “contracting out” of service functions. 

The subcommittee cannot understand the apparent reluctance dem- 
onstrated by the Defense Department to monitor this program more 
closely. Conflicting practices in the armed services give rise to the 
need for more definitive Defense policy in this area. For example, 
the Department of the Air Force contracts out a significant portion 
of its food service operation while the other services do not. The 
Air Force maintains, and perhaps properly so, that this represents 
a more economical operation when “contracted out” with a subsequent 
saving in Air Force manpower. The Air Force also points out that 
this action is in accord with departmental policy which “does not pre- 
clude substituting contract services for Air Force manpower where 
more economical or more effective performance of Air Force work 
will result” (House Appropriations Committee hearings, fiscal year 
1961, pt. 3, p. 131). 

On the other hand, under criteria provided the major commands 
of the Air Force by the Chief of Staff, for the fiscal year 1960 “Op- 
eration and maintenance” appropriation financial plan, the following 
statement appears in respect to “custodial services” : 

Custodial services—The major air commands expressed an almost unanimous 
agreement that it would be preferable to perform custodial services with inhouse 
capability. In recognition of the fact that manpower authorizations are not 
readily available, the approved financial plan provides sufficient funds for the 
continuation of existing custodial service contracts. However, no funds are 
provided for contractual expansion (item 9, p. 5367, hearings). 

This statement appears to indicate the desire of the Air Force, in 
this instance, to perform these particular services with inhouse per- 
sonnel, but recognizes its inability to do so because of a lack of ‘nec- 
essary manpower authorization. Thus, the relation of manpower 
ceilings to “contracting out” is more than academic. 
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The subcommittee wishes to emphasize that these comments and 
observations are not to be construed as advocating a position for or 
against “contracting out.” The subcommittee is, at present, simply 
calling attention to the obvious need for recognition by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that this represents an important area of Defense 
manpower responsibility which obviously requires study. 


SUMMARY 


As previously stated in this report, the primary objective of the 
subcommittee was to scrutinize the manpower practices of the De- 
partment of Defense with the hope that the end product of this 
scrutiny would be an improvement in the overall use of manpower 
by the Department of Defense. 

The subcommittee is convinced that its efforts have been fruitful. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to predict the actual manpower 
savings that may be realized as a consequence of the subcommittee’s 
activities. However, it is evident that by virtue of the interest ex- 
hibited by the subcommittee, the military departments have taken a 
long and harder look into many of the manpower practices which have 
hitherto gone unquestioned. 

The anticipated savings of 2,500 enlisted personnel in the commis- 
sary area alone would justify the efforts of the subcommittee. In 
addition, the subcommittee is of the belief that substantial future 
manpower savings will occur in many areas in which military com- 
mands at lower echelons have, in the past, ignored manpower auth- 
orizations and have assigned military personnel to duties and billets 
in excess of allowances. 

It is also evident. to the subcommittee that continued improvement 
in manpower utilization by the military departments will, in any 
event, be accelerated by the continued close scrutiny of the Congress. 
Therefore, it is of the opinion that the Committee on Armed Services 
should during the 87th Congress authorize the establishment of an- 
other special subcommittee to continue the work initiated by this 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee wishes to make quite clear its views on the 
relationship of military manpower savings to the continuance of the 
induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

As is evident throughout this report, the subcommittee is of the 
opinion that military manpower savings can be achieved by a con- 
tinued emphasis on the more efficient use of military personnel. How- 
ever, it should be kept in mind that this saving in military manpower 
in the support forces will : 

(1) permit the transfer of such personnel from the support 
forces to the actual operating forces; and 

(2) result in an attendant increase in the manning strength 
and overall combat capability of the operating forces which, in 
many instances, are presently undermanned. 

Therefore, these savings cannot, and should not, be translated into 
any overall decreased requirement for military personnel. On the 
contrary, the subcommittee has become aware that, notwithstanding 
the popular concept of pushbutton warfare, the increased complexity 
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of our modern weapons system together with related defense con- 
siderations has, in fact, generated increases rather than decreases in 
the total manpower requirements of our armed services. 
Stated another way, the subcommittee was unable to develop, during 
the course of its inquiry, any evidence which would justify or support 
the contention that the more efficient use of military personnel would 
render unnecessary continuation of the induction provisions of UMTS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee, after considering all the information made avail- 
able to it, and in consonance with the observations previously made in 
the report, makes the following recommendations : 

1. That Department of Defense Directive 1315.9 regarding the uti- 
lization of enlisted personnel on personal staffs be rigidly observed by 
all the military departments in accordance with the intent of the di- 
rective. The subcommittee further recommends that the individual 
service departments insure strict compliance with this directive by 
providing that failure to observe its intent will result in positive dis- 
ciplinary action, 

2. That the Secretary of Defense immediately initiate a complete 
review of the respective rotation requirements of the individual mil- 
itary departments to insure that the number of personnel maintained 
in CONUS to support rotational requirements overseas will be re- 
duced to an economic minimum. 

3. That the Secretary of Defense institute measures to enforce the 
stated policy of the Department that— 

Civilian personnel will be used in positions which do not require military in- 
cumbents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat 
readiness, which do not require a military background for successful performance 
of the duties involved, and which do not entail unusual hours not normally as- 
sociated or compatible with civilian employment. 

That the results of this effort be evaluated and reported to the House 
Armed Services Committee not later than January 1, 1962. 

4. That the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) take prompt 
action to insure that his Office will— 

(a) identify the functional areas in which “contracting out” 
presently affects manpower ceilings in the Defense Establishment ; 

(6) assess the amount of “manpower” provided through “con- 
tracting out” in these functional areas; 

(c) consider these manpower resources in developing future 
Defense manpower ceilings; and 

(d) develop policy guidelines for the Defense Establishment 
on future utilization of these manpower resources. 

5. That the Armed Services Committee authorize the establishment 
of a permanent Subcommittee on Military Manpower Utilization to 
continue the effort pursued by this subcommittee. 


O 





